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stationary. The probable reason of this is, as Wtmdt
suggests, that experience has made it far easier for us
to think of small objects like the moon moving rapidly,
than of large masses like the clouds.1

The perception of distance, still more than that of
direction, is liable to be illusory. Indeed, the visual
recognition of distance, together with that of solidity,
has been the great region for the study of " the decep-
tions of the senses/5 Without treating the subject
fully here, I shall try to describe briefly the nature
and source of these illusions.2

Confining ourselves first of all to near objects, we
know that the smaller differences of distance in these
cases are, if the eyes are at rest, perceived by means of
the dissimilar pictures projected on the two retinas; or
if they move, by this means, together with the muscular
feelings that accompany different degrees of converg-
ence of the two eyes. This was demonstrated by the
famous experiments of Wheatstone. Thus, by means
of the now familiar stereoscope, he was able to produce
a perfect illusion of relief. The stereoscope may be

1  The subject of the perception of movement is too intricate to be
dealt with fully here.  I have only touched on it so far as necessary to
illustrate our  general principle.   For  a  fuller  treatment  of the
subject, see the ^ork of Dr. Hoppe, already referred to.

2  The perception of magnitude is closely connected with that of
distance, and is similarly apt to take an illusory form.   I need only
refer to the well-known simple optical contrivances for increasing the
apparent magnitude of objects.   I ought, perhaps, to add that I do not
profess to give a complete account of optical illusions here, but only to
select a few prominent varieties, with a view to illustrate general prin-
ciples of illusion.   For a fuller account of the various mechanical
arrangements for producing optical illusion, I must refer the reader to
the writings of Sir D. Brewster and Helmholtz.